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MATTHEW PRIOR, 


Wao is now better known for his elegant 

rg" for his services in divers em- 

ies to foreign states, “ was,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “born July 21, 1664, accordin 
to some, at Winburn, in Dorsetshire, of 

know not what parents; others say that 

he was the son of a joiner in London.” Let 


that be as it may, he was nephew to Samuel 
Prior, who ke vern at Charing-cross, 
and by whom was sent to Westminster 
school, then under Dr. Busby. After he 
had made such proficiency in literature as 
that school could afford, his uncle ht 
him home, intending to bring him up to hi 


PRIOR’S MONUMENT, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Own business. Young Prior, however, took 
every nity of renewing his acquaint- 
ance wi yd ancient classics, and he was 
one day poring over Horace by the 
Earl of who, with other noblemen 
Fu erates, frequented his uncle’s house. 

eart was so pleased with his proficiency, 

VOL, XL. 


and the vivacity of his manner, that he sent 
him to Cambri to complete his studies. 
He was accordingly entered in St. John’s 
College, in the eighteenth year of his age. 
By the influence of the same nobleman, he 
was sent in 1691 to the Congress at the 


Hague, as secretary to the embassy. In 
(No. 1127. 
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1697 he was appointed secretary of lega- 
tion, at the treaty of Ryswick ; and in the 
following year, he held the same office at 
the court of France. On his return to 
England he was made under secretary of 
state, and on losing his place at the removal 
of the Earl of Jersey, he was appointed a 
commissioner of trade. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he 
was chosen representative of East Grin- 
stead; but in the progress of Queen Anne’s 
war, though he celebrated Blenheim and 
Raimillies as a poet, he deserted as a politi- 
cian to the tories, and accompanying Bo- 
lingbroke to Paris for pacific objects, he 
remained there till he rose to the rank of 
ambassador, the duties of which office he 
had for some time previously fulfilled. The 
whigs, on regaining office, committed him 
to custody for two years, after his return, 
on a charge of high treason. _ At the age of 
fifty-three, he found himself, after the 
various public employments he had been 
engaged in, with no other means of sub- 
sistence than his fellowship at Cambridge ; 
but the publication of his poems by sub- 
scription, and the liberality o: Lord Harley, 
placed him in easy circumstances for the 
remainder of his lite. 

Prior was esteemed a man of great abili- 
ties in negotiation, and to have been better 
skilled, in the opinion of Lord Bolingbroke, 
in matters of commerce, than any other 
man of his time. 

Ease and humour are the characteristics 
of his poetry ; and he possessed the happy 
art of telling an old story so as to convey 
fresh delight; but he was destitute of in- 
vention, without which no poet can be 
great. Campbell says that he was one of 
the last of the race of poets who relied for 
ornament on scholastic allusion and pagan 
machinery; but he used them, like Swift, 
more in jest than iu earnest, and with good 
effect. In his Alma, he contrives even to 
ciothe metaphysics in the gay and collo- 
quial pleasantry, which is the characteristic 
charm of his manner. 

In his private character he is generally 
allowed to have been irregular, negligent, 
and sensual. Most are aware of the anec- 
dote which is recorded, illustrative of his 
propensity for low company ; that after he 
had spent the evening with Oxford, Boling- 
broke, Pope, and Swift, he would go and 
smoke a pipe with a common soldier and 
his wife in Long-Acre, before he retired to 
his own lodging. 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the Earl 
of Oxford, on the 18th of September, 1721, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, as he desired, 
at the feet of Spenser, where, on his monu- 
ment, is engraven a long Latin epitaph, 
enumerating the principal events of his life, 
which we have given above. The monu- 





ment was executed by Rysbrach, from de- 
signs by Gibbs, in consequence of a testa- 
mentary provision of 5001., left, as expressed 
by the will, “ for this last piece of human 
vanity,” by the poet himself. 

It is a stately and not inelegant compo- 
sition, though deficient in simplicity. It is 
principally of white marble, and consists of 
an elevated basement supporting a sarco- 
phagus, upon which, within a circular re- 
cess, is an excellent bust of the poet, by 
Chevaux, which was presented to Prior by 
Louis XIV., when he was_plenipoten- 
tiary at the French court. Over it isa 
cherub, amidst festoons and flowers, and an 
angular pediment rising from brackets, 
upon the apex of which was an urn, as re- 
presented in our engraving, but which by 
some accident has been displaced. On the 
descending sides of the pediment are two 
boys reclining; one of them bears an ex- 
hausted hour-glass, and the other an in- 
verted torch. At the ends of the sarcopha- 
gus are standing figures of Thalia and Clio, 
the muses of poetry and history ; the first has 
a flute, or reed, in her hand, the other hasa 
closed book, in allusion to the “ Account 
of his own Times,” which Prior was com- 
posing at the period of his decease. 


JAMES GIBBS 


was born and educated at Aberdeen ; and 
before he left his native place, he took the 
degree of Master of Arts at the Marischal 
College. In 1694, then in his twentieth 
year, he went to Holland, and entered the 
service of an architect and master-builder. 
He became acquainted with the Earl of 
Mar in 1700, who was residing in that 
country, and who, perceiving indications of 
talent and energy in his young countryman, 
furnished him with the means of travelling 
in Italy for improvement. In 1710 he came 
to England, and by the interest of that no- 
bleman, who was then in power, Gibbs was 
employed in planning and executing St. 
Martin’s Church in the Fields, St. Mary’s 
in the Strand, and several other public 
buildings. 

He was the architect of the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford ; the King’s Colle e 
Royal Library, and the Senate Howse, at 
Cambridge, which are lasting monuments 
of his abilities. 

In his private character he was much es- 
teemed ; his manners were courteous, and 
his disposition humane. In his domestic 
expenditure he was frugal, without being 
parsimonious ; and before his death, he had 
realized the sum of 15,000/., which, as he 
had outlived all his relations, and had never 
been married, with the exception of some 
legacies to public institutions, he bequeathed 
to such individuals as he believed to have 
been his friends. He died on the 5th of 
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August, 1754, in the eightieth year of his 
age, and was buried in Marylebone Church. 


JOHN MICHAEL RYSBRACK 


was born at Antwerp, in 1694. When 
he arrived in London he was only in the 
twenty-sixth year of his age, but he imme- 
diately obtained considerable employment 
in the execution of busts and monuments. 
His Hercules is considered to be his 
chef d'euvre ; the head he borrowed from 
that of the Farnesian god, the remainder 
from the various parts and limbs of seven 
or eight of the strongest and best made men 
in London, who were all gentlemen of the 
ilistic art. This statue was purchased 
by Sir Richard Hoare, of Stourhead, Wilt- 
shire, and still forms one of the principal 
ornaments of that noble assemblage of art. 
Rysbrach was one of those foreign artists 
who contributed greatly to improve our 
taste in monumental sculpture ; and although 
he is too fond of pyra : ids for hack grounds, 
his figures are always simple and well-dis- 
posed, He died January 8, 1770. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE. 
AN ANECDOTE EXTRACTED FROM THE MEMOIRS 
OF A GENTLEMAN OF BRITTANY. 
(Translated from the French of Scribe.) 


... And Joseph, throwing open the 
door of the apartment, came to announce 
that the post-chaise was in readiness. My 
mother and sister threw themselves into 
my arms. 

“It is not yet too late,” said they; 
“ abandon this journey—remain with us.” 
“ Dear mother, I am a man of fortune, 


am twenty years of age, and must get myself . . 


talked off in the country ; I must make 
my way either in the army or at court.” 

“ And when you are gone, tell me, Ber- 
nard, what is to become of me?” 

“ You will be happy and proud to hear 
of the success of your son.” 

“ And if you should be killed in some 
battle?” 

“ What does it signify—what is life—are 
we to dream it away? One dreams only 
of fame, honour, glory, when one is twenty 
years of age and in the possession of an 
ample fortune. You will behold me, dear 
mother, return home to you, in the course 
of afew years, a colonel, or a field-marshal, 
or, perhaps, holding some handsome ap- 
pointment at Versailles.” 

“ Well ; and what will be the use of that?” 

“T shall then be looked upon as some- 
aly in these parts, and held in great es- 

m. 


“ And then—” 

“ All the people will touch their hats to 
me. 

“ And then—” 
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“TI can marry cousin Henrietta, and get 
husbands for my young sisters, and we can 
all live happily and comfortably with you 
on my estates in Brittany.” 

“ And what prevents your commencing 
this very day? Has not your father left us 
the handsomest fortune in all the country 
round? Is there, within a circuit of thirty 
miles, a nobler domain or a more beautiful 
chateau than that of Mount Bernard? Are 
you not esteemed and respected by your 
tenantry? And when you shew yourself 
amongst them, is there not plenty of touch- 
ing of hats? Do not leave us, my dear 
boy; stay with your friends, with your 
sisters, with your aged mother, whom, on 
your return, perhaps you may not see; do 
not sacrifice for empty glory, or abridge, by 
cares and anxieties of every description, 
days which already glide away too swiftly : 
life is a pleasant thing, my son; and the 
4 Brittany is so lovely !” 

ursuing this strain of conversation, she 
pointed out to me from the windows of the 
apartment the noble avenues of the park, 
the splendid old chesnuts in full blossom, 
the lilac trees, the honeysuckles, whose 
perfume scented the air, and whose verdure 
sparkled in the sunbeams. In the ante- 
chamber were collected the gardener and his 
family, who, mournful and silent, seemed to 
say, “Donotleaveus, master, donot leave us!” 
Hortensia, my eldest sister, clasped me in her 
arms, while Amelia, the youngest, who was 
seated apart in a corner of the room, in- 
tensely occupied with the engravings in a 
volume of La Fontaine’s fables, ran to me, 
exclaiming, with tears in her eyes—“ Read, 
read, dear brother.” .... 
It was the fable of the “ Two Pigeons.” 
. . I arose hastily, and threw it from 
me. I am twenty years old, a man of 
family and fortune, and must go in search 
of honour and glory . . . let me depart. 

With these words, I rashed into the court- 
yard. I was in the act of stepping into 
the chaise, when a female appeared at the 
portal. It was Henrietta! She did not 
weep ... she did not utter a single word 
. .. but, pale and trembling, she could 
scarcely support herself. She waived a last 
sign of adieu with the handkerchief she 
held in her hand, and fell senseless to the 
—_ I ran to her, and raising her up, 

clasped her in my arms, vowing eternal 
love. Seizing the moment of returning 
consciousness, and confiding her to the care 
of my mother and sister, I rushed to the 
chaise without an instant’s reflection, or cast- 
ing a glance behind me. Had I looked 
once more upon Henrietta I should have 
been fixed to that spot for ever. In a few 
minutes afterwards, the post-chaise hurried 
me along the high road. 

For some time I could not divert my 
thoughts from Henrietta, from my sisters, 
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from my mother, and the happiness I was 
leaving behind me; but in proportion as 
the turrets of Mount Bernard faded from 
my view, these thoughts became less vivid ; 
until, at length, visions of glory and ambi- 
tion took entire possession of my soul. 
What projects, what castles in the air, what 
brilliant achievements I boded forth in my 
post-chaise ;—riches, honours, titles, suc- 
cesses of every kind! I denied myself 
nothing ; I deserved and granted myself 
everything ; in a word, rising in rank as I 
.proceeded on my journey. I constituted 
myself duke, governor of a province, and on 
arriving at my hotel I had just created my- 
self a marshal of France. ‘The voice of my 
servant, who addressed me as plain Mr., 
brought me to my senses, and forced me to 
resign my visionary honours. 

On the morrow, and during each succes- 
sive day, for my journey was a long one, 
the same visions returned. My destination 
was a chateau in the neighbourhood of 
Sedan, where the Duke of C——, an old 
friend of my father’s, and a patron of my 
family, resided. It was intended that I 
should accompany him to Paris at the end 
of the month; “ was to present me at 
Versailles, and obtain for me a company of 
dragoons, through the influence of his sister, 
the Marchioness of F——,a charming young 

lady, whom public opinion universally pro- 
claimed the successor of Madame de Pom- 
padour. 

I arrived at Sedan in the evening; and 
as it was too late to pay my respects at the 
chateau of my patron, I deferred my visit 
till the morning, taking up my quarters at 
the “ Arms of France,” the best hotel in 
the town, and the rendezvous of all the 
officers ; for Sedan is a garrison-town, and 
strongly fortified; the streets have a war- 
like aspect, and even the lower order carry 
with them a martial appearance, which 
seems to say to strangers, we are country- 
men of the great Turenne ! 

I supped at the table d’héte; and prepar- 
ing for the morrow, inquired the way to 
the chateau of the Duke de C—, situated 
at a distance of nine miles from the town. 

Anybody can tell you, was the answer I 
received ; he is universally known in these 
parts. It was in that chateau that an il- 
lustrious warrior, a most distinguished cha- 
racter, Marshal Fabert, breathed his last. 

The conversation then turned upon the 
marshal. This was quite natural in a com- 
pany of young military aspirants ; they 
talked of his valour, of his victories, of his 

modesty, which led him to decline letters of 
nobility and other honours tendered to him 
by Louis XIV. ; they dwelt, moreover, 
upon the inconceivable good fortune which 
had elevated him from a common soldier to 
the rank of a marshal of France; he was 
destitute of friends, and without money, 
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the son of a poor printer: at that time it 
was the only instance on record of such 
good fortune; and even to those contempo- 
rary with Fabert it had appeared so extra- 
ordinary that the common people did not 
hesitate to assign his elevation to super- 
natural causes. They reported that from 
his infancy he had occupied himself with 
magic and sorcery ; and some scrupled not 
to say that he had formed a compact with 
the prince of darkness. 

Our landlord, in whom were united the 
stupidity of a countryman and the credulity 
of a Breton peasant, vouched to us, with the 
gravest sang-froid, that at the chateau of 
the Duke de C . where Fabert had died, 
a black man, whom nobody knew, had been 
seen to enter his room and disappear, carry- 
ing with him the soul of the marshal, which 
he had bought some time before, and which 
was consequently his property ; and that, 
even to this day, on the anniversary of 
Fabert’s death, in the month of May, an 
apparition of the black man with a small 
light in his hand was regularly to be seen. 

This recital enlivened our repast; and 
we toasted the attendant spirit of Fabert, 
begging him to take us also under his pro- 
tection, and to conduct us in a similar career 
of glory, crowning us the heroes of such 
battle-fields as Collioure and La Marfée. 

On the following morning, I arose be- 
times, and set out on my way to the chateau 
of the Duke de C——, an immense Gothic 
manor-house, which perhaps, at any other 
time, I might have passed unnoticed, but 
which I regarded with a curiosity not un- 
mixed with emotion on recalling to mind 
the recital of our host on the previous even- 
ing. 
The servant that I met with gave me to 
understand that he did not know whether 
his master was to be seen. I gave him my 
name, and he went in search of him, leaving 
me alone in a kind of armory, deco 
with various attributes of the chase and 
family portraits. 

I waited expectantly for some time, and 
nobody came. This career of glory 
honour that I have pictured so delightfully, 
said I to myself, commences then by the 
ante-chamber! I began to grow very im- 
patient—I had already counted for the third 
time all the family portraits and the beams 
in the ceiling, when I heard a slight noise 
in the wainscoting. It arose from a door, 
not properly closed, being blown open by 
the wind. I looked, and beheld a very 
handsome boudoir, lighted by two large 
casements, and a glass door that looked to- 
wards a magnificent park. I advanced 4 
few steps in this apartment, but paused on 
seeing an object which at first had not 
caught my attention. A man, his back 
turned towards the door by which I had 
entered, was reclining upon a couch. He 
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arose, and without perceiving me, ran 
hastily to one of the casements. His cheeks 
were bedewed with tears, and the traces of 
profound despair were visible in every fea- 
ture. He remained for some time motion- 
less, his face covered with his hands; he 
then began to walk about the apariment, 
taking enormous strides. At length he came 
close beside me; he perceived me, and 
started. As for myself, annoyed and sur- 
prised at my indiscretion, I endeavoured to 
tetire, muttering some words of apology. 

“Who are you? what do you want?” 
said he, in a loud voice, and seizing me by 
the arm. 

“I am Monsieur Bernard, of Mount 
Bernard, and have just arrived from Brit- 
tan’ ” 


Y. 

“I know, I know,” he replied, and he 
threw himself into my arms, made me take 
aseat beside him, chatted to me freely of 
my father and all my family, whom he 
knew so well that I believed him to be the 
master of the chateau. 

“ You are M, C——,” said I. 

He arose, and regarding me exaltedly, 
replied—** I was, but am not any longer— 
Tam nobody ;” and perceiving my amaze- 
ment, he exclaimed—* Not a word, young 
man—ask me no questions !” 

“ Be it so, sir. I have unintentionally 
become a witness of your grief and melan- 
choly, and if my devotion and friendship 
can administer any consolation—” 

“ Yes, yes, you are right; not that you 
can in any way alter my destiny, but you 
may at least comfort me by receiving my 
last wishes—my last vows. It is the only 
service I have to ask of you.” 

He rose, shut the door, and returned to 
his seat beside me. I listened to his words 
with mixed feelings of pain and fear; there 
was something grave and solemn in his 
utterance, oreover, his physiognomy 
partook of an expression that I never ob- 
served in any other person. I fancied that 
his forehead, while I looked at it atten- 
tively, seemed marked by fatality. His form 
was emaciated ; his black eyes darted forth 
flashes like lightning; and from time to 
time his features, though changed indeed 
by suffering, became overcast with an 
ironical smile which might be called almost 


“ What I am about to tell you,” said he, 
“will strike you with amazement. You 
will doubt—you will not believe it; even I 
still often doubt the trath of my story. 
Would it were not too true; but there are 
proofs of it; and there is indeed, in every 
thing by which we are surrounded, in our 
organization itself, innumerable mysteries 
Which must for ever defy the scrutiny of 

luman understanding.” 
He paused for a moment as if to collect 
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himself, and passing his hand over his 
forehead, thus continued :-— 

“ T was born in this chateau. I had two 
brothers, older than myself, on whom would 
by right descend the property and the 
honours of our family. Nothing awaited 
me but the mantle of the abbot, and still 
thoughts of glory and ambition fermented 
in my brain, and made my heart swell with 
emotion. Miserable at my obscurity, eager 
for renown, I could think of nothing but 
the means by which it might be acquired ; 
and this feeling rendered me insensible to 
all the pleasures, all the joys of life. The 
present was as nothing to me; I existed 
only in the future; and that future pre 
sented itself to my vision under the most 
gloomy aspect. I had reached the age of 
thirty years, and was still unknown. At 
that time various authors of great eminence 
were just bursting forth in the metropolis 
with an éclat that spread itself even to our 
province. Ah! I often exclaimed, if I 
could but gain a reputation in the world of 
letters, that would be a lasting renown. It 
is that only which can impart real hap- 
piness. I admitted into the secret of my 
sorrows an old negro, who had been long 
in the service of our family—indeed, before 
my birth. He was undoubtedly the most 
ancient inhabitant of the house, for nobody 
could recollect the period of his arrival: the 
country people believe that he remembered 
Marshal Fabert, and that he was present at 
his death.” 

At this moment, M. de C—— observed 
me give an involuntary start of surprise ; 
he paused, and demanded the cause. 

“Nothing,” said I; but I could not 
help thinking of the black man concerning 
whom our host had spoken on the previous 
evening. 

He proceeded. 

“ One day, in the presence of Yago, (for 
that was the name of the negro,) I gave 
vent to feelings of despair at my obscurity 
and the unprofitable weariness of my days, 
and exclaimed—‘ I would give ten years of 
my life to rank amongst the most eminent of 
our authors.’ ‘Ten years,’ said he, coldly, 
‘that is a great many; it is paying dearly 
for a trifle. No matter, I accept your ten 
years. I take them; whether you recal your 
promise or not, I shall still adhere to mine.’ 
I cannot describe to you my surprise on 
hearing him speak thus. I thought that 
time must have weakened his reason; I 
shrugged my shoulders with a smile, and in 
a few days quitted this chiteau on my 
journey to Paris. There I found myself 
launched into the society of men of letters. 
Their example encouraged me, and I pub- 
lished several works, the success of which 
I will not now stop to describe. All Paris 
was eager in its applause of them; the 
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journals resounded with my praise; the 
name that I had assumed became cele- 
brated; and even yesterday,—young man, 
you will be surprised at it——” 

Here a fresh movement of surprise inter- 
rupted his recital. 

“ You are not then the Duke de C——!” 
I exclaimed. 

“ No,” replied he, coldly. 

And I said to myself—* A distinguished 
man of letters. Can he be Marmontel ?— 
or D’Alembert ?—or Voltaire 2?” 

My mysterious companion sighed : a smile 
of regret and scorn appeared upon his lips 
as he resumed his story. 

“ This literary reputation which I had 
so much envied proved insufficient to satisfy 
a soul so ardent as mine. I aspired after 
success of a more soul-stirring description, 
and said to Yago, who had followed me to 
Paris, and never left me—‘ There is no real 
glory, no renown worth contending for, ex- 
cepting that which is gained in the career 
of arms. What is a man of letters—a poet? 
Nothing. Give me the fame of some great 
warrior—that is the destiny which I envy ; 
and to acquire a distinguished military re- 
putation, I would give ten years of the life 
which still remains to me. 

“*T accept them,’ replied Yago; ‘ they 
belong to me—do not forget.’ ” 

At this stage of his narrative, my un- 
known companion paused again; and ob- 
serving that my manner betrayed a certain 
doubt and uneasiness, he proceeded thus :— 

“ T told you, young man, you would not 
believe me; that my tale would appear to 
you like a dream—a chimera! It appears 
so tome; and yet the fame, the honours 
that I obtained, were no illusion. These 
soldiers that I have commanded, these for- 
tresses that I have stormed, these banners 
that I have taken, these victories, with the 
brilliancy of which the most distant valley 
of France has resounded—all this glory 
have I gained ; it is no illusion.” 

While he marched across the room with 
majestic strides, and spoke thus with warmth 
and enthusiasm, amazement had seized my 
whole frame, and I exclaimed—“ Who can 
he be? Is it Coigny ?—is it Richelieu ?— 
is it Marshal Saxe?’ 

From this state of grandeur and exalta- 
tion the stranger relapsed again into his 
former dejection, and approaching me, he 
continued, with a sombre air— 

“ Yago was a true prophet; and when, 
after a short trial, disgusted witb the pomp 
of military glory, I sighed for what is alone 
real and substantial in this world,—when, 
at the price of five or six years of my ex- 
istence, I sighed for gold and riches, he 
yielded again to my desires. Yes, young 
man, yes, I have beheld fortune second, 
nay, surpass, all my wishes, Parks, forests, 


chateaux—even this very morning all these 
things were mine; and if you doubt me, if 
you doubt Yago—wait, wait—he is coming 
shortly, and you shall then see with your 
own eyes that what confounds alike your 
reason and mine is, unfortunately, but too 
real.” 

At this juncture the stranger approached 
the mantel-piece, looked at the clock, and 
with a gesture of affright, said to me, in a 
low voice— 

“This morning, at daybreak, I felt myself 
so dejected and so weak, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty I could rise. I rang 
for my valet de chambre—it was Yago who 
appeared. ‘ What is it that is the matter 
with me?’ said I. 

“Nothing, master, but what is very 
natural. Your time approaches—the mo- 
ment is near at hand.’ 

“¢ How!’ I exclaimed. 

“Do you not apprehend? Heaven had 
destined you to live sixty years; you had 
spent thirty when I began to obey you.’ 

“¢ Yago!’ said I, trembling with fear, 
‘are you talking seriously ?” 

“ * Yes, master, in five years you have ex- 
pended in the pursuit of glory twenty-five 
of the term of your natural existence. You 
have assigned them to me—they are mine 
by right; and these days of which you have 


deprived yourself will now be added to 
mine.’ 


“* What! is such the price of your 
services ?” 

“ «Others have paid for them at a higher 
rate, and amongst them Fabert, whom | 
served also.’ 

“ ¢ Silence! silence!’ I exclaimed. ‘Itis 
not possible—it cannot be true!’ 

“«¢ Think as you please, but prepare, for 
you have only one more half-hour to live.’ 

“*You are jesting with me—you are 
deceiving me.’ 

“ * Not at all—calculate yourself. Thirty- 
five years which you have actually lived, 
and twenty-five which you have lost!— 
total, sixty. It is your full allowance—each 
to his own.’ 

“ And he was on the point of leaving 
me. I felt my strength diminishing—I felt 
my life ebbing away. 

“ *Yago! Yago!’ I exclaimed, ‘ grant me 
a few hours, a few more yet.’ 

* * No, no,’ he replied, ‘ that would be to 
retrench from my own, and I know better 
than you the value of life. The world 
contains not the treasure that can compen- 
sate the surrendering of two hours of out 
existence,’ 

“TI could scarcely articulate, my eyé 
grew dim, the coldness of death was freezing 
my veins. 

“ © Well,’ said I to him, making an effort, 
* take back these baubles, for which I have 
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sacrificed everything. Grant me four hours 
more, and I renounce my gold, my riches, 
and all this wealth which I have so 
anxiously coveted.’ 

“¢Be it so. You have been a good 
master, and I feel a pleasure in doing 
something to oblige you. I agree.’ 

“IT felt my strength returning, and ex- 
claimed—‘ Four hours! it is so small a boon! 
Yago, Yago! another four, and I renounce 
my literary glory—all those works which 
have raised me so high in the world’s 
esteem.’ 

“¢Four hours for that!’ exclaimed the 
negro, with disdain. ‘It is a great deal. 
No matter, I will not refuse your last 

uest.’ 

“*Not the last,’ I faltered, clasping my 
hands, and in a tone of supplication. 
‘Yago! Yago! I implore you, grant me till 
evening, the twelve hours, the day entire, 
and I surrender the fame of my exploits, 
my conquests, my military renown—let 
them be for ever obliterated from the 
memory of mankind. This one day, Yago— 
this one entire day, and I shall be quite 
contented.’ 

“You abuse my goodness,’ said he, 
‘and I am making a losing contract. Still, 
be it so—I grant you till sunset. At the 
expiration of that time, ask me nothing 
more. This evening, then, will I come to 
fetch you.’ 

“ And he is vanished!” continued the 
stranger, in despair, “ and this day, this 
very day that I am talking to you, is the 
last of my life! Yes,” he exclaimed, ap- 
proaching the glass door, which was open, 
and looked towards the park, “I shall be- 
hold. no more this lovely sky, these green 
and undulating slopes, these gushing foun- 
tains, I shall breathe no more the balmy 
air of spring. Fool that I was! These 
blessings, which God has given for the en- 
joyment of us all—these blessings, of which 
I was insensible, and of which till this hour 
I have scarcely estimated the value, I might 
have shared for a further space of twenty- 
five years. I have sacrificed my existence, 
I have bartered my days, for a vain chimera, 
for a barren glory, which has never ren- 
dered me happy, and which is extinct be- 
fore me. Look! look!” said he, pointing 
to some peasants who were crossing the 
park, and hastening, with merriment and 
song, to their several occupations, “ what 
would I not give now to share their labour, 
their cares, and their sorrows! But I have 
nothing more to give, nothing more to hope 
for here below !” 

At this moment, a ray of the sun—a sun 
of the month of May—lighted upon his 
pale and hag features. He seized my 
arm frantically, and exclaimed— 

“ Behold, how glorious is the sun! and I 
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must resign all this. Ah! at least let me 
enjoy it while I have yet to live—let me 
revel in the loveliness of this day’s sun, 
which for me will never rise upon a 
morrow !” 

He darted forwards, and at the turn of a 
walk disappeared from my view before I 
could come up with him. 

To speak truly, I wanted strength and 
energy. I fell upon the sofa, overpowered, 
confounded at ali that I had just seen and 
heard. I arose, and walked across the 
apartment to convince myself that I was 
awake—that I was not under the influence 
of some dream, some delusion. At this 
moment, the door of the boudoir was 
thrown open, and a servant announced to 
me his master, the Duc de C——. A man 
of about sixty, with a striking and expres- 
sive countenance, advanced towards me, 
and, stretching forth his hand, asked my 
pardon for having kept me waiting so long. 

‘“* I was not in the chateau when you ar- 
rived,” said his grace. “I have but just 
returned from the town, where I have been 
consulting a medical man upon the health 
of my , younger brother, the Count of 


“ Is his life in danger?” I inquired. 

“No, sir, thank Heaven!” replied the 
duke ; “ but in his early days ideas of glory 
and ambition acted upon an excited imagi- 
nation, and a very serious illness, which he 
has lately recovered from, and which it 
was expected would terminate in his death, 
has affected his brain, and rendered him 
subject to visitations of a kind of delirium 
and delusion, in which he persuades him- 
self that he has only a day to live.” 

All was explained ! 

“ Now,” continued the duke, “let us 
proceed to your affairs, my young friend, 
and see what we can do for your advance- 
ment. We will set out at the end of the 
month for Versailles. I will present you 
at court.” 

“TI am aware of your grace’s kind in- 
tentions towards me, and I come to thank 
you for them.” 

“ What! would you renounce the court 
and the brilliancy of the career that is open 
before you?” 

“ Yes, my lord duke.” 

“ But consider, then, that with my as- 
sistance you may make your way rapidly, 
and with a small share of assiduity and pa- 
tience, you may, in the space of about ten 
years—” 

“The ten years would be lost and 
wasted,” I exclaimed. 

“ Well,” replied he, with surprise, “ is 
that paying too dearly for glory, fortune, 
honours ? Come, come, my young friend, 
you must go with me to Versailles.” 

“ No, my lord duke; with your grace’s 
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permission, I intend returning to Brittany 
—and I have only once more to request 
you to accept my own thanks and those of 
my family.” 

“ This is madness !” cried the duke. 

But I could not help saying, after what I 
had just seen and heard—“ It is reason !” 

I was on my journey home the next day ; 
and with what ecstasy I once more beheld 
the splendid chateau of Mount Bernard, 
the venerable trees of its park, the lovely 
sun of Brittany! Iwas restored to my de- 
pendants, my sisters, my mother, and hap- 
piness!—which has never deserted me 
since, for in eight days afterwards I became 
the husband of Henrietta. 


THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 
DANUBE AND THE BLACK SEA. 


Trajan’s Mesian Intrenchment. 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Twat great and noble stream, called the 
Donan, or Danube, and which for continuity 
of course, volume of water, and political im- 
portance, has with justice been termed the 
prince of European rivers, has, it is well 
known, a generally eastern course tending 
slightly to the south. Just as it is about, 
however, in the natural prolongation of its 
course, to empty itself into the Euxine, or 
Black Sea, it turns off to the north, and 
finally divides itself into numerous branches, 
which, by drawing off the waters from the 
main channel, render the navigation of the 
mouth tedious and difficult; and while 
the navigation of this great river by steam 
vessels has been effected by the enterprise 
of Austrians, it has been the policy of 
Russia to fix a station on the Sulaniyeh, 
the chief navigable mouth of the river. 
The positive gain of time, amounting, even 
in steam navigation, to a day and a half, or 
two days’ difference, as well as political 
reasons, have long led the powers of Turkey 
and of Austria to interest themselves in the 
question, as to whether there formerly ex- 
isted a channel of communication between 
the Danube and the Euxine, at the point 
where they approximate most nearly, or 
whether such a communication could with- 
out much difficulty be established. The 
existence of a series of small lakes united 
by a common channel, extending along 
nearly the whole length of the line, and a 
raised embankment, which stretches along 
its whole length, and which is generally 
supposed to indicate the line of a canal of 
communication established between the river 
and the sea, at the same point, by the 
Roman emperor, Trajan, pointed out such 
natural and artificial facilities for re-esta- 
blishing this communication that under any 
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other government than one so poor, s0 
feeble, and so supine, as that of Turkey, it 
would, no doubt, have been established long 
ago. Pending, however, the open discussion 
which, to the shame of the Osmanli go- 
vernment, exists between them and Austria 
concerning a part adventure of capital in 
the undertaking, the “ privileged Royal 
Imperial (K. K.) Steam Boat Company” 
have arranged that each alternating boat 
from Constantinople shall ply the one to 
Galatz on the Danube, and the other to 
Kustendjeh on the Black Sea, taking the 
passengers across the Danube by land 
carriage ; and as this mode of travelling 
gave to the author an opportunity of ex- 
amining into the merits of this debated 
question, and of ew a line foreign to 
the pages of Quin, Claridge, and other Da- 
nube tourists, he has ventured to pen the 
results of his experiences. 

Kustendjeh is, in the present day, a 
Turkish hamlet, containing about two hun- 
dred cottages, and the remains of a stone 
pier, advancing into the bay, which is small, 
but with deep water and well-sheltered an- 
chorage from northerly and north-easterly 
winds. The morning of our arrival at this 
place the fog was so dense, that alth 
the captain asserted we were within a few 
miles of our destination, the coast could not 
be perceived ; so we lay to, awaiting for the 
fog to dissipate, which it did after a few 
hours, when we found ourselves within little 
more than a mile of the harbour. The 
company have erected a small house for the 
convenience of passengers, which is divided 
into three compartments on the first floor, 
the two lateral ones, one for first-cabin pas- 
sengers, the other for second ditto, and the 
central one for a general table d’hote. The 
kitchens are below, and there is a balcony 
in front for smoking; when there are ladies, 
a retiring place is also provided for them, 
but we did not carry our researches in that 
direction. The agent of the company has 
taken possession of one of the largest houses 
in the village, and the vehicles used for the 
transport were distributed about the yard. 
The appearance of these few European 
houses contrasted strangely with the usual 
characteristics of an Osmanli village. The 
whitewashed gable ends, the painted bal- 
cony, the cleanly pig-sty, the uncovered 
females, the quick movements of both men 
and women, and the general appearance of 
resources and airiness, were, even in so small 
a community, in immediate juxtaposition to 
crumbling houses, shut-up shops, shrouded 
useless women, and men too proud to work. 
What was not European had the stillness of 
decay and death; what was, had the 
sprightliness of youth and life. Although 
early in the morning, the heavy baggage 
having to be forwarded in wagons (ara- 
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tehs) drawn by oxen, we could not start 
the same day, which was to myself a source 
of gratification, as giving an opportunity of 
examining the environs. 

The village of Kustendjeh is erected on an 
eminence that rises about sixty feet above 
the level of the sea; and these heights, as 
well as the country that is continuous with 
them, at or near the same level, and seldom 
rising to anything above two hundred feet 
higher than the sea, are composed of allu- 
vim or detritus, which repose upon hard 
lcustrine, or fresh-water limestones. These 
limestones, visible on the edge of the water, 
are exceedingly fossiliferous, and the beds 
are nearly horizontal, and do not rise many 
feet above the level of the water. This, it 
will he perceived, is an important point in 
considering the expense of carrying a canal 
through this district, as much labour and 
expense is avoided by these natural advan- 

I could not, however, satisfy myself 
as to the existence of any former outlet of a 
canal or river, as is marked on some maps 
on entering into this bay.* The embank- 
ment certainly existed ; and I am inclined, 
from other circumstances, to look upon the 
so-called Trajan’s Canal as an intrenchment 
carried along a line of lakes, and over the 
higher land to the sea. There are also 
many remnants of ancient times scattered 
about and around the village. Among 
these are fragments of columns and other 
hewn stones, which shew that under the 
Roman or Byzantine empire it was a port 
or station of some importance. Under the 
latter it was known by the name of Con- 
stantiana.t The general start was made 
early next morning ; and as the number of 
passengers was rather considerable, the 
variety of vehicles that were pressed into 
the service was great. There were rude 

Russian britchkas and forms of barouches 

as yet without a name, for the first class, 

and an open omnibus for the second; but 
as this would not contain more than one- 
half of the leech-merchants, adventurous 

Periotes, and others, who constituted this 
numérous body, they had to be stowed 
away in carts and wagons of the country. 

All these vehicles were driven by Sclavo- 

nians of Servian or Wallachian race; and, 
after » Russian and my a, — 

Topes for traces, very slight harness, 

whips of exceedin Y a: The half- 

trained steeds tore impatiently away, min- 
gling chariots with carts and britchkas with 
wagons, and ultimately bringing one in 
rude contact with part of an antique column 


* Die Untere Donau ete von Adelbert Miller 
berg. 1841.—Graf von Marsigli Danudius 
Pannonico—Mysicus. 1726.—J. A. Schulter Do- 
_ 1819-27.—Schreiber die Donaureise. 
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that still stood erect, throwing the passen- 
gers into the middle of the street. This 
was another hour’s delay; but at length 
the horses were got upon the right and open 
road, and away they scampered at a fearful 
rate, over an almost natural but good road, 
accompanied by the agent galloping along- 
side, ehiding the drivers or encouraging 
the horses, but still most anxious that every- 
thing should be done to the honour of the 
“ Royal Imperial Privileged Danube Steam 
Company.” 

The country we were now launched upon 
was equally beautiful and remarkable. A 
nearly level and boundless greensward, un- 
broken by a single tree, with only here 
and there a shrub of spiny sloe, swept 
gently, on the one hand, down to the 
clear lagoons of the sea-shore, and rose, on 
the other, into gentle eminences, so gentle 
that the summits, forming a line on the 
horizon, became continuous with the plain 
when reached. Here and there an en- 
campment of pastoral nomades shewed 
itself in the distance ; flocks of sheep and 
cattle were still more frequent ; but vil- 
lages were rare and at long intervals. The 
whole district, toone who not extended 
his travels beyond the Osmanli capital, will 
give a good idea of the plains of M 
tamia or Syria. The vegetation is also not 
unlike, and was, at the time of this journey, 
characterized by the universal Nigella da- 
mascena. 

This tract is inhabited chiefly by a tribe of 
Tatars, who are said to have emigrated from 
Crimea. They wear the Mohammedan turban 
chiefly with white folds. Their residence 
here has caused the country to be dis- 
tinguished by the Turks as Dubruj Tatary, 
as may be seen in all modern maps; and it 
belongs to the Sanjak of Silistria. The 
Osmanlis scarcely exist here, except as tax- 
oo and as residents at Kustenjeh. 

he next most remarkable people that are 
met with here are travellers, not dwellers— 
Transylvanians, who descend from the val- 
leys of the Carpathians in winter and 
spring-time to drive their vast flocks across 
the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and passing the broad Danube, encamp on 
these fertile plains. They are easily known 
by their broad-brimmed hats ; but in other 
respects their dress is oriental, but very 
poor, the shepherd having sometimes 
merely a chemise and waistband for outer 
covering. 

The highest level—itself but small— 
between the sea and the river, is passed but 
a few miles from Kustendjeh, beyond 
which the winter rains pour down gentle 
vales that lead to the lakes and their tribu- 
tary, designated on the maps as the Tcher- 
navoda river. Passing in the distance 
Burlak, the residence of a Tatar bey, near 
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the head of the waters, and driving a large 
flock of bustards before us, we came, after 
a drive of two hours and six minutes, to 
Kustelli, a hut with two rooms, erected by 
the company for the convenience of travel- 
lers by the side of a lake. My amusement 
was not small at finding, in the single room 
devoted to cookery, refectory, dormitory, 
and everything else, on a side shelf, two 
bottles of champagne, two of Bordeaux, 
and two of Barclay’s porter. Imagine por- 
ter and champagne on the plains of Dubruj 
Tatary! It was evident that the demand 
was not great, for the supply was limited. 
After breakfast, with that modesty of 
charges which is so characteristic of the 
agents of the company, the meal was an- 
nounced as comprised in the morning’s 
payment, made beforehand. We were then 
soon trundled off again, along the line 
of numerous lakes which extend over a 
country of nearly thirty miles in’ length. 
The entrenchment raised by Trajan to 
give additional defence to this naturally 
strong and narrow line was always 
visible, ascending hill and dale on the 
south side of the valley. On the Karasu 
Goli, or Blackwater lake, also called, in 
some maps, Fagh Fur Goli, was a 
large village called Shalabchah. To the 
north was a smaller village, Dokuz Oghlu, 
“ the nine sons.” At Chelibi Keuy, “ gen- 
tleman’s village,” a mere ruin, we rested a 
moment, to drink at a well, but the waters 
were brackish. In this part of the journey 
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beds of horizontal limestone began to shew 
themselves, rising as much as thirty feet 
above the level of the lakes ; and a little be. 
yond this the country became more hilly and 
rocky. Trees now made their ap ; 
and we cameintocultivated land, along which 
we still had to drive a few miles ere we 
descended into the vale of Tchernavoda, a 
large village of Turkomans and Tatars, 
with fierce dogs ; and beyond which, on the 
green banks of the Danube, lay the steamer 
Argo, waiting for us, with gilded saloons, 
Mrs. Trollope’s “ Austrians” in the lib 
and a cheerful Genoese captain, who had 
been long in the British merchant service, 
and spoke its language well, but had not 
learnt to love our proud and supercilious 
countrymen when in the character of 
steam-boat travellers. I have appended a 
sketch, made during the above drive, as 
being more detailed than any I have yet 
seen; andit will be found from it, as was 
stated at starting, that nothing but enterprise 
and a very moderate outlay is wanting to 
make that wondrous improvement in the 
navigation of the Danube which would be 
effected by opening a direct road for it to 
the sea, or establishing a canal communica- 
tion between the two. It is to be observed 
that, geologically, as there is only a tertiary 
lacustrine and lagoon formation between 
the two, there is every reason to believe 
that the long line of river and lakes belong- 
ing to this district once formed part of the 
bed of the olden Danube. 
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THE CITY OF THE FOUNTAINS. 


Wuen the world we live in was a couple of 
thousand years younger than it is now—and 
it was a tolerably fine child of its age even 
then—men milked cows, and drank the 
milk, and ate the butter and the cheese, 
precisely as they do in these enlightened 
times; though it never occurred to them to 
club the produce of seven hundred and fifty 
cows, for God knows how many months, 
into a monster cheese, by way of a “ dainty 
dish to set before a king” or queen, a sub- 
limity of caseology that the world wonders 
at. ey also rejoiced in beef; and as the 
cattle of that period differed in no respect 
from these descendants of the nineteenth 
century—for the stories told of their having 
better ears for music are entirely fabulous— 
they required as much attendance and 
watching as they do now; and so it was 
that we find a herd of black cattle feeding 
in the dark valleys of the Black Forest, 
near the Wiesensee, some centuries before 
the Christian era. 

They were attended by a couple of boys, 
unwashed, unclipped, unlicked, uncivilized 
Celtic urchins, lightly and elegantly attired 
in something like a kilt, with a rough 
sheepskin jacket over it, who managed to 
get through the long autumn days very 
agreeably, gathering blackberries, and 
making fagots, and throwing stones at the 
birds, and calling one another names, and 
such like pastimes; and had no slight skill 
in cutting the ugliest faces ever seen out of 
sticks,—of which latter accomplishment, it 
may be presumed, they were as proud as 
peacocks. One fine day, however, an in- 
cident occurred which produced one of 
those remarkable results which not unfre- 
quently spring from the most trifling causes, 

which even the principal performers 
would have been puzzled to foretell. 

The herd in question was standing with 
the most profound and characteristic gravity 
by the banks of the Wiesensee, when sud- 
denly a bubbling, and boiling, and heaving 
of the waters commenced, as if the lake was 
gone mad; and scarcely had this pheno- 
menon attracted the notice of the young 
gentlemen in charge of the milkers, before 
a huge long-horned, long-legged, green- 
eyed black cow rose, (not) like Neneh from 

e waves, and, without further introduction 
or ceremony, forthwith mixed with the 
cattle of terra firma, and commenced brows- 
ing, or at all events affecting to browse, 
Just as if she was a regular flesh and blood, 
and cheese and butter and milk sort of a 
cow, and not a water devil. 

The boys were frightened out of their 
heathen wits, for they had not the slightest 
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idea how to get rid of her. There was no 
holy water in their time, so they could not 

set a thief to catch a thief; neither could 

they assail her with relics, seeing that there 

had been as yet no martyrs, nor saints, nor 

virgins, (I mean canonized ;) and though 

they were ready enough with a volley of 
Pagan imprecations, it would not do; for 

the cursing and swearing of that period not 

as yet having been methodized into salvoes, 

volleys, platoon-firing, and file-firing, by the 
thunders of the Vatican, was not reduced to 
a science sufficiently, and had not near 
pungency enough to make the slightest im- 

pression upon this monster of the waters. 

They hardly knew whether to be frightened 
or pleased, when a second bubbling and 
boiling disturbed the placid countenance of 
the lake, and an elderly gentleman landed, 
who manifestly was the right owner of the 
intrusive animal. 

This personage was little more than four 
feet high ; he had long straight black hair, 
little twinkling red eyes, and, notwithstand- 
ing his water diet, and most probably total 
abstinence system, an uncommonly red nose. 
He was of a stout and solid build, and 
clothed from head to foot in a sort of loose 
dressing-gown, made of the skins of water 
rats, including the heads and tails, which 
gave it a lively and flowered appearance 
much to be admired. Taking off his hat of 
plaited sedges, with great courtesy he ad- 
dressed the young herdsmen, who were 
meditating a bolt, and requested their as- 
sistance in driving back his stray property 
into the lake, adding, “ that though she was 
an unmanageable brute in the open air, she 
was as tame as an oyster, when once he got 
under water.” 

The mouth, fearful for its gigantic size, 
that he opened to give utterance to this re- 
quest, was as black as a bear’s, and disclosed 
a terrible row of sharp-pointed teeth, as 

m as willows ; and the boys, concluding 
} eo his civility that he had no immediate 
intention of eating them, or pressing them 
for service by water, or committing an: 
other breach of the , oF violation of 
the liberty of the subject, felt considerably 
reassured, and being only too happy at any 
prospect of getting rid of the water cow, 
assisted him with =e good will in driving 
her back into the Wiesensee. 

A tough job it was too; she seemed to 
be smitten with hydrophobia—she kicked, 
and plunged, and roared, and lashed ; and it 
was a good twenty minutes before the united 
efforts of the three could succeed in getting 
her to the water’s edge, where, giving an 
unsuspecting calf, that was looking on in 
astonishment at her vagaries, a dig in the 


ribs, that nearly smashed them, with her long 
horns, she entered her native element—as 
they say when a ship is launched, not one of 
whose timbers had ever even been in contact 
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with salt water before—and disappeared, 
just as the above-mentioned vessel does ; 
especially if it be one of those bathing ma- 
chines, the ten-gun brigs, when its native 
element returns the visit, and enters it. 

The old gentleman, who was probably 
little accustomed to exercises of the sort, 
was quite out of breath, or whatever hydro- 
genous gas corresponds to breath in the 
world of waters, and sat down to rest him- 
self upon a stone; whilst the boys, who had 
got on tolerably familiar terms with him 
‘during the skirmish with the cow, stood by, 
wondering at his appearance, and coveting 
his dress. There is a natural affinity be- 
tween boys and rats. 

The gentleman from the water was by 
this time getting uncomfortably dry, and 
taking a couple of stones from the ground, 
he licked them all over, and generously 
presented one to each of the young cubs, 
saying—* These stones have this valuable 
property, that wherever you throw them 
down, there will instantly gush forth a 
spring of boiling and healing water, that 
will restore health to the sick among mortals 
to the end of time.” With this he re-entered 
the lake, and is probably there now, for no 
one has ever seen or heard of him on the 
land since. 

The two young savages, not having M.D., 
M.C.S., F.R.S., or any other cabalistic cha- 
racters tacked to their Allemannish sur- 
names, did not value the stones half so 
highly as the donor seemed to anticipate 
they would; but they carried them off, 
nevertheless, for the curiosity of the thing; 
and some days afterwards, as one of them 
was wandering about on the hill where 
Baden now stands, he suddenly observed a 
remarkably large blackbird, and of course 

to pelt it. 

e was out of luck or out of practice, and 
could make nothing of it. A proper dance 
it led him, until at last, just as he was about 
to give up the chase in despair, he succeeded 
in getting a tolerable shot at it—and missed. 

The impudent bird actually turned round 
upon him, and chirped in his face, as much 
as to say, “ Try again, old fellow !—better 
luck next time.” The youngster was fu- 
rious; and what made matters worse was, 
that not a stone could be found within 
reach, when he bethought himself of the 
Old Man of the Lake’s gift, which he yet 
carried about with him in a sort of Celtic 
substitute for a pocket, and took another 
shot with it, with better success, for the bird 
rolled over on its back. Up went its claws 
and beak, quivering in the death-struggle ; 
and up ran our hero to secure his prize. 
He pounced upon it as if he never could 
clutch it soon enough, and dropped it as if 
he could never get rid of it soon enough, for 
his hand was horribly scalded, a jet of 
blazing hot water having instantly followed 
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the fall of the stone from the bowels of the 
earth, to say no worse ; and it flows to this 
day as merrily as ever. 

The other young German, who was a 
slovenly ragamuffin, dropped his stone 
accident in the valley of the Enz, a 
modern researches have found its produce 
in Wildbad; but Baden, being less out of 
the way, early attracted the notice of the 
Romans, who were uncommonly fond of 
parboiling themselves, and who, accori- 
ingly, founding a colony here under the 
name of Aurelia Aquensis, took their pleasure 
like so many young grampuses in the water 
of Baden, until the Huns made it too hot 
to hold them. 

The City of the Fountains, as its de- 
scribers love to call it, is at this day a 
watering-place of no mean note among the 
stewing towns of the Fatherland; and its 
waters, which the learned chronicler of the 
Spas of Germany describes as containing 
more common salt than anything else, with 
a few grains of lime, formed by a sub- 
terraneous chemical agency in the labo- 
ratory below, and rechristened by some 
name ending in “ate,” have the character 
of possessing great efficacy in certain dis- 
orders, in consequence of which several 
thousands of people in the rudest possible 
health assemble beneath its towering ruins 
every summer. It is an ascertained fact in 
the sister island, that no barrister has the 
remotest prospect of getting a brief until he 
has made a pilgrimage to Baden. 

Sclavonia, too, pours forth her swarming 
hordes from afar, and the neighbouring land 
of the Gaul contributes to swell the annual 
twenty thousand. 

These interesting invalids swarm on the 
promenade, they ramble in the woods, they 
clamber among the rocks, they toil up to 
the Alte Schloss, they dive into the terrible 
dun; of the new castle, they saunter in 
the Lichtenthal, they drive to Gernsbach, 
they ride donkeys to the Fremersberg, they 
dance all the evening,—in short, they get 
over about as much ground between getting 
up and going to bed as would be considered 
a good day’s march for a regiment of in- 
fantry. 

There is another variety of the species, 
too, who have discovered a certain and in- 
fallible system for winning at rouge-et-noir, 
which they sedulously and untiringly put 
in practice, morning and evening, in 
conversation house, to the great delight and 
profit of M. Benazet. 

There is a tradition amongst this gay 
assemblage, which is quisdly received 


without much inquiry, or anyone troubling 
his or her head about it, that somewhere or 
other, in or near the town, there is, or was, 
or ought to be, a spring of either hot or 
cold mineral water, though few of them can 
tell exactly where it is, and fewer yet can 
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say with truth that they have set eyes upon 
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true; there certainly is a great deal of good 
the Ursprung ; but, nevertheless, that spring to be done. Indeed, one is perplexed what 
is the foundation of the muriated greatness to choose as one’s point of action; and still 
of Baden; and neither the Cour de Bade, more how to begin upon it.” To which I 
nor the Cour de Zihringen; neither the would answer :—Is there no one service for 
maison de conversation, nor the allée des the great family of man which has interested 
soupirs; neither the roulette table, nor the you? Is no work of benevolence brought 
table @hote; flirting, dancing, scandal, in- near to you by the peculiar circumstances 
triguing, Bohemian glass buying, idling, of your life? If there is; follow it at once. 
gambling, nor any other of the luxuries of If not; still you must not wait for some- 
the season, would have collected representa- thing apposite to occur. Take up an 
tives from half the nations of the earth, in subject relating to the welfare of mankind, 
the summer city of the Oos, if it had not the first that comes to hand; read about it ; 
been for the erratic propensities of a great think about it; trace it in the world, and 
black water cow, who strayed from herright see if it will not come to your heart. How 
owner, one of those gentlemen whose busi- listlessly the eye glances over the map of a 
ness it appears to be to keep the caldron country upon which we have never set foot. 
boiling below, and the remarkable civility On the other hand, with what satisfaction 
with which a couple of ragged urchins as- we contemplate the mere outline only of a 
sisted that personage to recover his lost land we have once travelled over! Think 
property, somewhere about the time of earnestly upon any subject, investigate it 
Alexander the Great.—Capt. Chas. Knoz’s sincerely, and you are sure to love it. You 
Traditions of Western Germany. will not complain again of not knowing 
whither to direct your attention. There 
oe Oi have been enthusiasts about ——- — 
have devoted themselves to chess. Is the 
slime man — welfare of living, thinking, suffering, eternal 
7 creatures, less interesting than “argent” 
Witn the most engaging objects of bene- and “azure,” or than the knight’s move, 
volence around them, men consume the and the progress of a pawn? 
largest part of their existence in the acqui- |§ There are many persons, doubtless, who 
sition of money, or of knowledge; or in feel the wants and miseries of their fellow 
sighing for the opportunities of advance- men tenderly, if not deeply ; but this feeling 
ment; or in doting over some unavailing is not of the kind to induce them to exert 
sorrow. Or, as it often happens, they are themselves out of their own small circle 
outwardly engaged in slaving over the They have little faith in their individual ex- 
forms and follies of the world, while their ertions doing aught towards a remedy for 
minds are given up to dreams of vanity; or any of the great disorders of the world. If 
to long-drawn reveries, a mere indulgence an evil of magnitude forces itself upon their 
of their fancy. And yet hard by them are attention, they take shelter in a comfortable 
groans, and horrors, and sufferings of all sort of belief that the course of events, or 
kinds, which seem to penetrate no deeper the gradual enlightenment of mankind, or, 
than their senses. at any rate, something which is too large for 
_ Let them think what boundless occupa- them to have any concern in, will set it 
tions there are before us all! Consider right. Inshort, they are content to remain 
the masses of human beings in our manu- spectators, or, at best, to wait until an oc- 
facturing towns and crowded cities left to casion shall arrive when their benevolence 
their own devices, the destitute peasantry may act at once, with as little preparation 
of our sister-land, the horrors of slavery of means, as if it were something magical. 
wherever it exists, the general aspect of But opportunities of doing good, though 
the common people, the pervading want of abundant, and obvious enough, are not ex- 
education, the fallacies and falsehoods actly fitted to our hands; we must be alert 
which are left, unchecked, to accomplish in preparing ourselves for them. Benevo- 
all the mischief that is in them, the many lence requires method and activity in its 
legal and executive reforms not likely to exercise. It is by no means the same sort 
meet with much popular impulse, and re- of thing as the indolent good humour with 
quiring, on that account, the more diligence which a well-fed man, reclining on a sunny 
tom those who have any insight into such bank, looks upon the working world around 
matters. By employing himself upon any him. 
one of the above subjects, a man is likely to _ As to the notion of waiting for the power 
do some good. If he only ascertains what to do good, it is one that we must never 
has been done, and what is doing, in any of listen to. Surely the exercise of a man’s 
these matters, he may be of great service. benevolence is not to depend upon his 
A man of real information becomes acentre worldly good fortune! Every man has to- 
of — and therefore of action. day the power of laying some foundation for 
ny a man will say :—‘ This is allvery doing good, if not of doing it. And who- 
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ever does not exert himself until he has a 
large power of carrying out his good inten- 
tions, may be sure that he will not make 
the most of the opportunity when it comes. 
It is not in the heat of action, nor when a 
man, from his position, is likely to be looked 
up to with some reverence, that he should 
have to begin his search for facts or princi- 
ples. He should then come forth to apply 
results, not to work them out painfully, and 
perhaps precipitately, before the eyes of the 
world. 

The worldly-wise may ask :—‘“ Will not 
these benevolent pursuits prevent a man 
from following with sufficient force,” what 
they call “his legitimate occupations?” I 
do not see why. Surely Providence has not 
made our livelihood such an all-absorbing 
affair, that it does not leave us room or time 
for our benevolence to work in. However, 
if a man will only give up that portion of 
his thinking time which he spends upon vain 
glory, upon imagining, for instance, what 
other people are thinking about him, he will 
have time and energy enough to pursue a 
very laborious system of benevolence. 

I do not mean to contend that active be- 
nevolence may not hinder a man’s advance- 
ment in the world, for advancement greatly 
depends upon a reputation for excellence in 
some one thing of which the world perceives 
that it has present need; and an obvious at- 
tention to other things, though perhaps not 
incompatible with the excellence itself, may 
easily prevent a person from obtaining a 
reputation for it. But any deprivation of 
this kind would be readily endured if we 
only took the view of our social relations 
which Christianity opens to us. Weshould 
then see that benevolence is not a thing to 
be taken up by chance, and put by at once, 
to make way for every employment which 
savours of self-interest. Benevolence is the 
largest part of our business, beginning with 
our home duties, and extending itself to the 
utmost verge of humanity. A vague feeling 
of kindness towards our fellow creatures is 
no state of mind to rest in. Itis not enough 
for us to be able to say that nothing of 
human interest is alien to us, and that we 
give ouracquiescence, or indeed our transient 
assistance, to any scheme of benevolence 
that may come in our way. No; in pro- 
moting the welfare of others we must toil; 
we must devote to it earnest thought, con- 
stant care, and zealous endeavour. What is 
more, we must do all this with patience ; 
and be ready, in the same cause, to make 
an habitual sacrifice of our own tastes and 
wishes. Nothing short of this is the visiting 
the sick, feeding the hungry, and clothing 
the naked, which our creed requires of us. 

Kindness to animals is no unworthy ex- 
ercise of benevolence. We hold that the 
life of brutes perishes with their breath, and 
that they are never to be clothed again with 
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consciousness. The inevitable shortness, 
then, of their existence, should plead for 
them touchingly. The insects on the surface 
of the water, poor ephemeral things, who 
would needlessly abridge their dancing 
pleasure of to-day? Such feelings we 
should have towards the whole animate cre. 
ation. We have positive duties to perform 
to those animals over whom we are masters, 
for however short atime. This seems too 
obvious to be insisted upon ; but there are 
persons who act as though they thought 
they could buy the right of ill-treating any 
of God’s creatures. 

We should never in any way consent to 
the ill-treatment of animals, because the 
fear of ridicule, or some other fear, prevents 
our interfering. As to there being any- 
thing really trifling in any act of humanity, 
however slight, it is pate blindness to sup- 
pose so. The few moments in the course 
of each day which a man absorbed in some 
worldly pursuit may carelessly expend in 
kind words or trifling charities to those 
around him,—and kindness to an animal is 
one of these,—are perhaps, in the sight of 
Heaven, the only time that he has lived to 
any purpose worthy of recording.— Essays 
written in the Intervals of Business. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By the author of Regulus, The Cathedral Bell, §¢. 
WEavE us a thousand dablias into one, 
Bold the device, and rare its radiance be; 
Serve us a banquet long before the sun 
Go down, in molten rainbows, to the sea. 
Velvet, the lawn of fountains where ’tis spread ; 
Sweet with clematis, every near alcove ; 
And let September’s horn of plenty shed 
Its choicest stores, to music from the grove. 
Pineapples bring, and plums of various hue, 
Peaches, the elixir of the solar beams— 
The fruit that melts in nectar, and the dew 
With which the grape, gold-green, or purple, 
teems— 
While tints autumnal soothe us, as the breeze, 
Unwoo’d on stubble-lands, glides dancing through 
the trees. 


THE STUDY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY RECOMMENDED. 


CHIEFLY, however, would I recommend to 
the attention of youth an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the nature and habits of 
the animal world. Here we may find a 
source of rational and delightful interest, 
which can never fail us, so long as a bird is 
heard to sing upon the trees, or a butterfly 
is seen to sport among the flowers. é 

I will not go the length of recommending 
tomy young country women to become collec- 
tors, either of animals or of insects; because, 
as in the case of translations from the best of 
ancient writers, this has already been done 
for them, better than they are likely to do 














it for themselves; and because I am not 

ite sure that, simply for our own amuse- 
ment, and without any reference to serving 
the purpose of science, we have a right to 
make even a beetle struggle to death upon 
the point of a pin, or to crowd together 
boxes full of living creatures, who, in the 
agony of their pent-up sufferings, devour 
and destroy one another. 

Happily for us, there are ably-written 
books on these subjects, from which we 
can learn more than from our own obser- 
vation; and museums accessible to all, 
where different specimens of insects and 
other animals are so arranged as materially 
to assist in understanding their nature and 
classification; and far more congenial it 
sorely must be to the heart and mind of 
woman, to read all which able and en- 
lightened men have told us of this world of 
wonder, and then to go forth into the fields, 
and see the busy and beautiful creatures by 
which it is inhabited, sporting in the joyous 
freedom of nature, unharmed, and unsus- 
picious of harm. Yes, there is an acquaint- 
ance with the animal creation which might 
be cultivated so as to do good to the heart 
both-of the child and the philosopher—an 
acquaintance which seems to absolve these 
helpless creatures from the curse of es- 
trangement from their sovereign man—an 
acquaintance which brings them near to us in 
all their natural peculiarities, their amazing 
instincts, and in the voiceless, and otherwise 
unintelligible secrets of their mysterious 
existence. 

And it is good to be thus acquainted with 
that portion of creation which acknowledges, 
in common with ourselves, the great prin- 
ciple of animal life, to know that enjoyment 
is enjoyment, and that pain is pain, to 
myriads and myriads of beings, in some re- 
spects more beautiful, in others more 
curious, and in all more innocent, than our- 
selves. It is good to know, so far as man 
can know, for what purpose Almighty 
oy has created them. It is good to be- 

old their beauty, to understand their won- 
derful formation, and to examine the fairy 
fancy-work of some of their sacred little 
homes. It is to be acquainted with 
the strength of the mother’s love, when she 
stoops her wing to the spoiler, and offers 
her own life to save her,tender brood. It 
18 good to know that the laws of nature, 
in their filial and parental influences, 
cannot be violated without sorrow as in- 
tense, though not as lasting, as that which 
tortures the human heart on the separation 
of parent and child. It is good to know 
how these creatures, placed by Divine 
wisdom under the power and dominion of 
man, are made to suffer or to die when he 
— or abuses them. 

he earth and the air, the woods and 
the strez 





s, the gardens and the fields, tell 
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us of all this. When we sit under the 
shade of a lofty tree, in the stillness of 
summer’s balmy noon, the note of the wood- 
pigeon salutes us from above. We look up, 
and the happy couple are nestling on a 
bough, as closely, side by side, as if the 
whole world to them was nothing, so long 
as their faithful love was left. On a lower 
branch of the same tree, or on a broken 
rail close by, the little robin sits and sings, 
looking occasionally askance into the face of 
that lordly creature whom instinet teaches 
him to shun. Yet is it less a reproachful 
than an inquiring glance; as if he would 
ask whether you could really wish to frighten 
him with all the terrors which agitate his 
little breast on your approach. And then 
he sings to you again, a low, soft warble ; 
though his voice is never quite so sweet as 
in the autumn, when other birds are silent, 
and he still sings on amidst the falling 
leaves and faded flowers. Next, the butterfly 
comes wavering into sight, yet hastening 
on to turn its golden wings once more up to 
the sunshine. The bee then hurries past, 
intent upon its labours, and attracted only 
for a moment by the nosegay in your hand; 
while the grasshopper, that master of ven- 
triloquism, invites your curiosity—now 
here, now there, but never to the spot 
where his real presence is to be found. 
And all this while, the faithful dog is at 
your feet. If you rise, at the same moment 
he rises too; and if you sit down, he also 
composes himself to rest. Ever ready to 
go or stay, he watches your slightest move- 
ment; and so closely and mysteriously is 
his being absorbed in yours, that although 
a ramble in the fields affords him a perfect 
ecstasy of delight, he never allows himself 
this indulgence without your countenance 
and companionship. 

But it is impossible so much as to name 
one in a thousand of the sweet and cheering 
influences of animal life upon the youthful 
heart. The very atmosphere we live in 
teems with it; the woods are vocal—the 
groves are filled with it; while around our 
doors, within our homes, and even at our 
social hearth, the unfailing welcome, the 
transient glimpses of intelligence, the in- 
stinct, the love of these creatures, are inter- 
woven with the vast chain of sympathy 
which, through the whole of what may be a 
wandering and uncertain life, binds us to 
that spot of earth where we first awoke to 
a feeling of companionship with this portion 
of the creatures of our heavenly Father’s 
= The Daughters of England, by Mrs. 
Ellis. 





In your converse with the world, avoid 
anything like a juggling dexterity. The 
proper use of dexterity is to prevent your 
being circumvented by the cunning of 
others. It should not be aggressive. 
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THE FLAG OF ENGLAND. 
(From an American Traveller’s Journal.) 


Nor a port have I visited, since I left 
America, that I did not see the flag of 
England. It was the first flag I saw on 
entering the waters of France; it was the 
only one floating in the ancient harbour of 
Rome, at Citta Vecchia. Again I saw it 
in the deserted harbour of the Pirzus, 
where once rode the fleets of Themistocles. 
I first saw the domes and minarets of Con- 
stantinople from beneath a cloud of cannon 
smoke that issued from a British line of 
battle ships, saluting the Mahommedan ally 
of Britain. Thefirst object that met my eye 
on scaling the summit of the pyramids was 
the cross of St. George, which some English 
traveller had planted there. Beyond the 
cataracts, on the borders of the desert of 
Nubia, the only sigan of civilization that I 
saw was the English cross flying from the 
mast of a traveller’s boat. Here, on the 
extreme verge of civilization, I stood before 
this emblem of the universal presence of 
that nation, and in these lawless regions it 
gave me a pleasing sense of security to find 
myself so near a representative of that 
power beneath whose broad ewgis there is 


protection abroad for the most humble fagi- | 


tive from violence and oppression. 





The Gatherer. 


Great Britain.— A power to which Rome, 
says Mr. Webster, in the height of her 
glory, was not to be compared—a power 
which has dotted over the whole surface of 


the globe with her ions and military 
posts—whose morning drum-beat, following 
the sun, and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth daily with one con- 
tinuous and unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England. 


Handel and the Serpent.—The first time 
the serpent was introduced into an orchestra 
over which Handel presided, he was so 
disgusted with the coarseness of its tone, 
that he called out, “ Vat de diffil is dat?” 
One of the musicians near him said it was 
an instrument called “a serpent.” “A 
serpent!” he replied; “it not dat sweet 
aiff of a serpent dat beguilet Eve.” 

Howard.—The last request of this great 
se eng shews that selfishness was 
foreign to his nature, and the motive which 
dictated all his achievements in the cause 
of suffering humanity was unalloyed be- 
nevolence. “ There is a spot,” said he to 
Admiral Priestman, shortly before his death, 
“ near the village of Dauphigny—it would 
suit me nicely. You know it well, for I 
have often said I should like to be buried 


there. And let me beg of you, as you 


value your old friend, not to suffer any 
pomp to be used at my funeral, nor any 
monument or monumental inscription what- 
soever to mark where I am laid; but lay 
me quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial 
over my grave, and let me be forgotten.” 


To eradicate Corns.—Take a small piece 
of flannel which has not been washed, wrap 
or sew it round the corn and toe; one 
thickness will be sufficient ; wet the flannel 
where the corn is, night and morning, with 
fine sweet oil. Renew the flannel weekly, 
and at the same time pare the corn, which 
will soon disappear.—Leeds Intelligencer, 


Consecration —On Wednesday, (St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day,) the consecration of the 
five newly-elected Colonial Bishops—viz, 
Dr. Parry, Bishop of Barbadoes; Dr. Tom- 
linson, Bishop of Gibraltar; Dr. Nixon, 
Bishop of Van Dieman’s Land ; Dr. Davis, 
Bishop of Antigua; and Dr. Austin, Bishop 
of Guiana, took place in Westminster Abbey. 
In consequence of the indisposition of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the ceremony 
was performed by the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Rochester, and Chichester. 





MAXIMS, 


The hand of time heals all diseases, 
Human nature cannot long continue in vio- 
lent anger, grief, or distress of any kind. 
Spare yourself immoderate uneasiness. The 
time will come when all these things whieh 
now engage you so much, will be as if they 
never had been ; except your own character 
for virtue or vice. 


There is sometimes a good reason for 
using concealment even from your dearest 
friends. It is that you may he less liable 
to be reminded of your anxieties when you 
have resolved to put them aside. Few per- 
sons have tact enough to perceive when to 
be silent, and when to offer you counsel 
and condolence. 


Are not the great happiest when most 
free of the incumbrances of greatness? Is 
there, then, any real happiness in greatness? 


For once that secrecy is formally imposed 
upon you, it is implied. a hundred times by 
the concurrent circumstances. All that 
your friend says to you, as to his friend, is 
entrusted to you only. Much of what 3 
man tells you in the hour of affliction, in 
sudden anger, or in any outpouring of his 
heart, should be sacred. In his craving 
for sympathy, he has spoken to you as 
to his own soul. 


Lonpon ;: Published by HUGH CUNNINGHAM, 
1, St. Martin’s Place, faigar Squure; and solé 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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